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Inquiry Presents Final Report 


Regents’ Inquiry into 


Public 
York was presented to the 


The final report of the 


the Character and Cost of Education i 
the State of New 
Board of Regents on November 16th at its reg- 
State Education 


ular monthly meeting in the 


Building, in the presence of Commissioner 


of Education Frank P. Graves and other offi- 
cials of the Department and representatives of 
educational organizations of the State. 

Dr Luther Halsey director of the 


Inquiry, handed the report to Regent Owen D. 


Gulick, 


Young, who is chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Board in charge of this study of the 
schools. In presenting the document, Doctor 
Gulick said: 

We have finished the Regents’ Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York. I deliver to you today 
in this little volume the summary of the con- 
clusions and recommendations growing from 
our three years of work. We have entitled our 
report Education for American Life because 
that is the true purpose of the educational sys- 
tem of this State. We find that New York has 
good schools in comparison with other states, 
but that they can be greatly improved without 
increase in the cost of education, provided the 
possible economies are realized. We _ have 
drawn up in this report a new educational pro- 
gram for the State of New York, the purpose 
of which is to advance the equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, to fit the schools better to 
the needs of growing boys and girls in the 
modern world, to improve the efficiency of 
school administration, and to strengthen the 
democratic ties of the schools to the communi- 
ties in which they are located. 

In addition to this report, the results of the 
Inquiry will be presented in ten printed volumes, 
in the School District Atlas, and in about 100 
manuscript reports which will be turned over 
to the State Education Department for your 
use. 

This has been a cooperative project in every 
sense of the word. The Regents, the Depart- 
ment of Education and the people of the State 
have made it possible by the help and interest 
they gave. The Inquiry found in New York 
the answer to New York’s problems, and it is 
on the practice of successful schools here and 
there throughout the State that we propose the 


This we 
tor broad 


new progran present tor your con- 


sideration and public discussion 


In accepting the report, Regent Young said 


As chairman of the Regents’ committee | 
accept your report, and express the deep appre 
ciation of the Regents and of the State of New 
York to you and your associates, drawn from 
sO many States, SO Many universities, so many 
different businesses. We asked for an outside 
audit of our whole educational system and of 
our educational policies. This you are giving 
us in this report and in the supporting studies 
which are to follow. 

Mr Chancellor, your committee transmits t 
you and to the Board, and through you to the 
people of this State of New York, the final 
report of the Regents’ Inquiry. It is not our 
desire that the Board of Regents shall 
immediately adopt the recommendations which 
are thus laid before us by a distinguished group 
of educators. It is our desire that the recom- 
mendations which are here presented shall have 
the widest possible general consideration 
throughout the State, and that such full discus- 
sion and consideration shall lead to action in 
accordance with the democratic traditions of our 
citizenship. 

Mr Chancellor, if we may proceed along these 


lines, it will be said that history was made 
today. 
In Education for American Life, Doctor 


Gulick has distilled for schoolmen and laymen 


alike the value and significance of 117 special 


inquiries carried on under his general direction. 


He also interprets 45,900 interviews with 
parents, employers, college presidents, school 
board members, school superintendents and 
principals, teachers, pupils and heads of organ- 
ized groups. Then he proposes a goal for the 


public schools and the specific steps by which 


it may be achieved. 


Definition of Education 
In the beginning Doctor Gulick poses a defi- 


nition of education in the light ot which the 


schools as they now are, are analyzed. “Edu- 
mastering 


and the 


says, “is the 
tools, the 


cation,” he process ot 


skills, 


institutions which mankind has slowly accumu- 


the knowledge, the 








lated, of learning how to work with others, of 
understanding and making the most of one’s 
self and of forming personal ideals and habits.” 

The causes of failure of the schools to 
achieve these ends were found by the Inquiry 
staff to be six: where formerly a selective 
group reached secondary schools, now all of the 
children of all of the people go to high school, 
which brings a new and varied load; school 
work has not been redesigned to fit young peo- 
ple for modern economic life; citizenship train- 
ing is inadequate; new scientific knowledge has 
not been made a part of the school program; 
the educational system has not been replanned 
to meet the new conditions of modern living in 
both early and adult life; the goal of education 
has not been defined and agreed upon. These 
reasons for inadequacy in the schools were 
explored exhaustively by the Inquiry staff. 
Their reports and conclusions are given in full 
in ten separate monographs soon to be published. 
Education for American Life briefly summar- 
izes them. 


Broad General Education Needed 

The reason for the “new load” in secondary 
schools is made clear by the rate of increase 
of enrolments. “ Between 1915 and 1937,” the 
report states, “the high school attendance grew 
almost 400 per cent. A study of birth rate and 
school attendance shows, however, that the end 
of rapid school growth has been reached.” 
Originally high schools were designed to pre- 
pare students for college or professional train- 
ing, but now only one-fifth of those in high 
school go on to college. This section continues : 

Now that all of the children are in school, 
the idea that the school program should be 
planned from the top down, primarily to meet 
the needs of the colleges, is wrong. Without 
neglecting preparation for college, the school 
program should be planned from the bottom up, 
fully to meet the needs of youth who will have 
to live and work in America today and to- 
morrow without any further formal schooling. 

What these boys and girls now need is a 
broad general education which gives to all alike 
at least the same minimum essential tools of 
intercommunication and thinking, the same mini- 
mum up-to-date scientific acquaintance with the 
world in which we live, both natural and social, 
an appreciation of the culture and standards of 
our civilization, the beginnings of the ability to 
work with others, a common’ understanding and 
belief in the democratic process, and the desire 
to preserve and defend self-government. 


A generation ago, the report points out, boys 
and girls could readily find work, and from this 
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many could derive self-education, but now there 
is less and less work for those of high school 
age. Industry does not want them. In fact the 
studies of the Inquiry revealed that many gradu- 
ates are unemployed until they have been out 
of high school for two or three years. On the 
basis of ‘the need of youth for jobs and the 
changing American scene, Education for Ameri- 
can Life states: 

To make his way, as a practical matter, under 
this American system, what a boy needs voca- 
tionally is not so much “a trade” when he 
leaves school at age sixteen, seventeen, or eigh- 
teen, as a good general knowledge which under- 
lies a family of occupations, an understanding 
of the scientific facts and the economics lying 
back of these trades, the ability and character 
to work effectively with others, and an appreci- 
ation of the way changes come and how the 
individual may best adjust himself to them. On 
top of this, and taken at the very end, just 
before he has a real chance of getting a job, 
he needs an immediately marketable skill. When 
such a boy gets a job he will acquire the neces- 
sary particular knowledge and dexterity on the 
job as a “learner.” In some fields he may even 
come back to school for special courses organ- 
ized in cooperation with labor and industry. 

With the need today for every voter to under- 
stand some economics, and the desire of the elec- 
torate since the World War to be consulted on 
foreign policy, the lack of recognition in the 
schools of the difficulties of being a good citizen 
hampers the future of every child, according to 
the Inquiry. There is evidence that without 
sufficient grounding, he can not realize his place 
in the structure of society and government. 
Pointed exception was made to this in the case 
of individual schools in the State which do a 
good job in civic education. The majority of 
high schools appeared to be too busy with col- 
lege preparation and traditional subjects to give 
adequate time to training for citizenship. 

The spectacular advance of knowledge in the 
past two generations was found, curiously, to 
be a hindrance to education as now carried on in 
New York. The important discoveries in many 
sciences, many of them entailing reversals of 
apparently established knowledge, have not been 
made part of current teaching, these investiga- 
tors revealed. This appears to be due, partly, 
to the inertia inherent in any program and partly 
to the way of science itself of separating off 
particles of knowledge from the whole stream. 
This division into specialties has been found use- 
ful for experts but it is a fragmentary method 


for teaching. 


ato) 
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What may be done about this is thus indi- 
cated 

What the educational world now needs is not 
a slackening of the effort to pursue knowledge 
into its most remote caverns, but more effort 
on the part of great thinkers and teachers to 
climb up onto the mountain tops and design a 
series of broad meaningful pictures of the mod 
ern world, incorporating into them all that has 
been added recently to life and knowledge. 

New ways of life are challenging the schools 
but they have so far failed in the main to meet 
the challenge, the report states From th« 
standpoint of bringing up boys and girls to take 
over their opportunities and responsibilities in 
the world, the changes in ways of living which 
seem most significant to the Inquiry are the 
changes which have come in family life, in the 
influence of the church and other ethical insti 
tutions, in the disappearance of early work as 
part of training, in the increased need of skill 
in cooperative life, in the growth of new kinds 
of propaganda, in the ceaseless and heightened 
demand upon the individual's emotions and 


f leisure time in 


attention, and in the increase « 
adult years. For these reasons, the new pro 
gram to be proposed will include a new concept 


of character building in the schools 


The Kind of Schools New York Wants 

\dded to these factors which expose the need 
for change, the Inquiry found that there was no 
general agreement among public and school men 
as to what the schools should achieve. More 
than that, conflicts in the Education Law and 
the failure to harmonize the policies of the 
Legislature, the Board of Regents and State 
Education Department, were evidence of lack 
of a clearly defined and agreed upon statewide 
Accordingly the staff of 


the Inquiry set to discover what kind of schools 


policy and program 
the people of New York State want. From the 
statements of officers and committees of stat 
and federal organizations interested im educa 
ion, and more than 45,900 parents, employers 
college presidents, school board members and 
superintendents, principals, teachers, pupils and 
graduates, eight educational objectives are out 
lined, and then on these as a basis a new edu 
cational program is proposed. The eight ob- 
jyectives are 

1 New York State believes in education both 
as a right of every boy and girl and as a social 
necessity for the maintenance and development 
of our civilization and our democratic govern 


ment. 
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2 New York wants a democratic system of 
education, schools which give each youth a 
chance for growth according to his capacities 
and which prepare him in democratic fashion 
for a democratic life 


3 “Above all else,” states Education for 


\merican Life, “ New York wants its schools 
to build character. It wants the rising genera 
tion to be honest, generous, courageous, friend) 
and considerate, to believe in and have the habit 
of working hard, and to be accurate and 
responsible.” 

4 New York wants good teachers because it 
knows that the classroom teacher is the heart 
of the school system. The character building 
influence of the schools depends, as does the 
quality of the intellectual work, almost entirely 
“New York wants far more 

’ 


emphasis placed on good teachers and voo0d 


upon the teachers. 
teaching at all school levels,” reads the report, 
‘but especially in the elementary school because 
character, like a tree, grows as the sapling is 
bent. . . To this end New York insists that the 
methods of selecting and training teachers, the 
conditions of their work, compensation and _ re 
tirement, and the program of the schools shall 
be designed so as to attract and retain good 
teachers and to encourage the continuing growth 
of the teaching personnel.” 

5 New York wants the educatio iven its 
children to be useful and up to date. It wants 
those who leave school “to use their motl 
tongue better, to know more about general s 
ence, more about literature, more about human 
affairs and self-government, and more about 
the world of work, and the enjoyment of enter 
prise.” New York wants all youth to be given 


as good a start on their life of work as is 


now given to those entering the professions, and 
to give them such guidance as they may need 

6 The State turns its attention to adults wl 
desire self-education and need, in the shiit 
economic system, to learn new skills. For these 
the px iple desire facilities, books, radi pre 
grams, and in some activities leadershiy 

7 The public holds on to its ancient right t 
determine its own ends, speak its own thoughts 
go its own Way community by community on a 
home-rule basis. The present vst under 


which the local citizens ultimately determing 
what is to be taught and how and by whom, the 
public desires to retain 


8 New York wants economy in education but 


it knows that the best in education can only be 
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had at a price. This it is willing to pay on 
a realignment of costs to achieve new ends. 
The Inquiry staff found that there are scat- 
tered individual schools of the State which 
furnish examples of how the educational objec- 
tives desired by tl 


No school, they say, does the whole job, but a 


ie public may be achieved. 


number of schools do the different parts of it 
exceptionally well. The Inquiry, then, harvests 
the experience of these schools and presents a 
practical new educational program for the State 
which is already at work, in part, in various 


communities. 


New Educational Program 


The new educational program has nine major 
elements. The first of these is revision of sec- 
ondary education. To equip the 80 per cent of 
high school pupils who do not go to college, 

} 


hose who do, the Inquiry recom- 





secondary school program begin 


the seventh grade in all school districts; 





that general education as the central objective 
1is program be achieved by presenting fields 
1owledge in wholes, not parts, because they 


ol years; that the 





1 - ’ 
are so encountered alter scl! 


schools recognize that the character of young 
: on 


people is forn n yy rules imposed upon 
them, but by their own action taken under the 
example of leaders who know and impart the 


ethical standards of mankind; that all high 


schools be of 300 to 1200-pupil capacity if pos- 
sible; that every school system have a guidance 
st e 4 ist graduates and former pupils 





toward a satisfactory first job; that a pupil be 


permitted to leave school at 16 years if he has 





real job, that otherwise he be required to 


ttend until 18. and that contir uation schools be 
t t general t il educat 
t training lized skills, be included 
rene g ] t there he 
g ry to prepare girls tor 
1 sé rote vork; that the 
¢ ts ¢ dis t 1 d local d pli = 
; t rk done and the 
‘ Sees ik Regents exam- 
‘ + c rw t nor 
r - + g +) + riet ¢ 1 
re T eve ents he 
} 
t eads by the State 
Department ; that | health but 
ental. « t ane Y ( th be « 
$iz¢ that sports wv ¢ irsucd 





school years be emphasized; that better specific 
attention be given both gifted and handicapped, 
and that this be used as a guide to improving 
instruction to the average child; that English 
expression and broad reading be emphasized, 
and to this end school libraries improved. 

\ more definite and appropriate elementary 
school program is the second of the nine 
divisions in the new proposals. This better 
devised curriculum for school children up to the 
beginning of adolescence, is to be achieved by 
adding a preprimary year for children five years 
old; by making the elementary grades part of 
a system maintaining a complete secondary 
school to which the child is promoted on the 
judgment of local school heads and not by the 
use of Regents examinations; by making ele- 
mentary schools large enough but not too large, 
from 180 to 600 pupils, for the sake of special- 
ized teaching and group activities; by gearing 
the mastery of reading, writing, speech and 
arithmetic with the child’s psychological de- 
velopment and increasing attention to general 
‘nce, human problems, geography and cul- 
1 


SCi€ 
tural history; by revision of the curriculum and 
integration to reduce the number of isolated 
elements; by making character development a 
central aim; by organizing instruction to pro- 
vide more adequately for differences in the 
abilities of children; by making better pro- 
visions for handicapped children; and by 
making available for teachers more adequate 
and up-to-date instructional supplies, materials 
and equipment and amending the law to provide 
free textbooks for all pupils; and by organizing 
a planned cooperative state and local program 
of research and experimentation dealing with 
all aspects of education. 


The third factor in the new program, modern 


ization of school districts, is a Step t be taken 
before many the other recommendations cai 
he carried out, the report explains. Some ot 
the 8000 school districts in New York Stat 
were laid out 1812, and others before the 
( 1 War. Modernization of districts, foll 

r the need d desire f the localit vill 
the Regents’ Inquiry staff believes, bring to the 
bovs and girls of rural Ne York as good ar 
( rtunity for modern scl g as children in 
the rest of the State are OW Tece1y Th 
reorganization of districts 1 be a mplished 
through home-rule methods by using the New 


York “central school district” act which has 


or more than 20 


statute bool 
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vears and under which more than 250 successful Introduce competitic into the selection and 
central districts have already been set up. The promotion of teachers throughout the State 
cities would be left as they are. New lines This is required by the State Constitution ar 


would be drawn by local school district is now attempted in New York City a 
boundary committees and submitted to a state Buffalo. 
districting commission. Extend tenure to the 20,000 teaching positions 
Fourth element in the new _ educational not now covered by law as soon as the s 
program is consideration of economies in school systems can be reorganized to provide pri 
costs. The Inquiry reports that waste and fessional supervision. Make the continuing 
extravagance had been found to arise from right of teachers to teach depend on evidence 
(1) the great number of small elementary and of continued growth and _ service Ultimatel 
high schools due to the antiquated district make retirement compulsory at age 65 and 
system, (2) the unnecessarily small size of provide pensions. Increase minimum salaries 
classes throughout the State except in New _ the rural areas from $800 to $1200 as soon as 
York City, (3) badly planned and overluxurious central districts are organized throug 
school buildings with big debts and high interest State. 











payments over long years and too much semi- Establish 20 annual Regents’ Fellowships for 
idle plant, (4) inattention to possible economies teachers, each worth $500 plus the pr 

in ordinary business administration, and (5) salary of the teacher winning the award 
certain elements of the state-aid formula which not to exceed $3500 from the State The aw 
encourage spending and discourage economy. should permit a year of travel, further stud) 

As a fifth step in the new educational OF rest 

program the Inquiry recommends that as soon Strengthen teacher supervision locally 

as the state districting commission reports on recognition of the fact that efficient teaching 
the number and outlines of the new districts, particularly by new and inexperienced t ers 
the Education Department and the education frequires systematic, professional and stimulat 
committees of the Legislature reconsider the ing leadership. 

whole amount of the state aid fund, and that Reduce the 1 cr rospective te er 





in computing new pupil costs, kindergarten admitted annually to the state teacher-prepar 





children be considered. Changing the basis ot ing institutions, and select only such ca 

state aid from “average daily attendance” to as are intellectually and_ pers I 
“pupils belonging ” to a school is advised as a material. 

more accurate measure of the burden. As a Extend the course for teachers to four years 
check on extravagance the Inquiry staff at the present three-year normal schools 
suggests that any local school budget shall authorize them to award the bachelor’s deg 
have to have the approval of the State Depart Add an additional year to the state teachers 
ment if the amount of state aid received equals leges, and authorize them to award the mas 
or exceeds half the budget or comes to more ter's degree Devote the additional time pr 
than $160 a year for each child. marily to general cultural education a 


. . } ] 7 91 ‘ ‘ ‘hing +} } 
Phe teacher is the sixth important element in Vidual scholarship, not to tear gS methods 








the new school program proposed, and if one Bring the teacher-preparing insti s int 
element can be said to be made more important closer touch with the schools by util ( 
than another, the teacher ts so considered by or more of these institutions experimental! 
the Inquiry staff. “ The character of a school the supervision ot teaching in near-by schools 
is fashioned by the character of its teachers,” Organize a pert ent advisory comm tte { 
the report states. “The new program here — teachers, school men and college directors t 
presented demands far more of the teachers and — assist in the revision of the teacher-preparing 
the supervisory officers than is required of them curriculum and of teacher licensing and 
today.” Teachers and the schoolmen of the development of experimental programs 
State and the public and = private’ teacher Select the staff of teacher-preparing institu 
i ) preparing institutions are called upon to cooper tions with special reterence to scholarship and 
ate for the advancement of the teaching pro leadership. Increase the annual budgets ot t 
fession im this State \s a means to this  teacher-preparing institutions to cover salary 


end the following steps are recommended increases and improvements in equipment 
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Appropriate $8,000,000 for buildings, dormi- 
tories, libraries, laboratories, grounds and 
equipment, 

The seventh consideration in the new outline 
concerns higher education. Here the Inquiry 
staff found the State adequately supplied with 
private colleges, universities and public and pri- 
vate professional schools, though New York 
does not have a free state university. For this 
reason the report makes the unequivocal state- 
ment, “Those who wish to support such educa- 
tion should make bequests to existing institu- 
tions, many of which need further endowment, 
particularly for scholarships, rather than estab- 
lish new colleges. No additional state funds 
should be spent during this generation to set up 
new colleges or professional schools.” 

The New York system of providing college 
and university education, principally through 
private institutions, and supplementing their 
scholarship funds with 3000 state scholarships, 
was found in most ways to be remarkably suc- 
cessful. A definite need of older youth for 
subprofessional and subtechnical schools was 
revealed, however, and similarly a need of 
adults for industrial retraining. 


Among the steps recommended to meet these 





conditions are the following: 

\mend the law to limit the incorporation of 
futher independent general arts colleges and 
universities. 

Appropriate no state funds for the establish- 
ment of a statewide system of junior colleges 
or of a state university. 

Double the number of university scholarships 
and increase the annual stipend from $100 to an 
amount sufficient to pay tuition but not to 
exceed $300. 

Create 100 Regents’ Graduate Fellowships of 
$400 each. 

Continue the established state policy of free- 
dom of accredited colleges and universities to 
teach what they will as they think best. 

Continue full tax exemption of all private 
educational institutions but demand of such 
institutions periodic self-review of the value of 
the services which thev are rendering to the 
social system. 

Revise college entrance requirements to meet 
the recommended new design of the secondary 
school curriculum. 

Encourage the colleges and universities to 


- effective coordination of their 





programs with particular reference to current 


needs, to develop more scientific research and 
to work stimulatingly with other agencies in 
their environments. 

Relieve the pressure on the colleges to lower 
standards to accommodate mass enrolments, by 
f the program 


revision and upward extension « 
of secondary education. 
Transfer to the State College of Agriculture 
the supervision of the state schools of agricul- 
ture with the understanding that they may be 
transferred later to local school systems when 
their programs shall have been developed in 
accordance with the new educational program. 
The voluntary individual effort of men and 
women to develop themselves has come to be 
known as “adult education,” and after a survey 
of all the enterprises in the State which come 
under this head, the Inquiry concluded as its 
eighth element in the new program, that adult 
education “should remain voluntary, purpose- 
ful and primarily individual, and that plans 
should remain local, private and entirely fre« 
to change with changing needs and desires.” 
For the present the State should aid chiefly in 
removing obstacles to adult education and in 
facilitating voluntary individual and grou 
action. To this end, a coordinator of such 
activities is proposed for each school district, 
and an unpaid advisory council for the coordin- 
ator. The federal aid vocational and industrial 
rehabilitation program should be continued, and 
there should gradually be established as part of 
the local school system courses lor the industrial 
retraining of adults. These are to be worked 
out by the council and coordinator in coopera- 
tion with local employers and labor groups. 
Thus will each community get at the occupa 
tional needs of its own adults. Schools and 
other public buildings and facilities are to be 
made more available than heretofore, and libra 
ries, particularly in rural areas are to be im 
proved, by gifts, loans, appropriations and inter 
change. Colleges and universities will be urged 
to present programs for adults, in cooperation 
with the coordinator and council of their com 


munity. It is recommended that the State du 
cation Department explore the possibilities of 
radio as an instrument of adult education 


Changes in Education Department 
The new educational program will require 
important changes in the policy and the struc- 
ture of the State Education Department, the 
report states. The following new policies, activ- 
ities and structure are recommended: 





— ae 





— as 
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Adopt leadership based on research as the 
central objective a the State Education Depart- 
ment, and in conformity with this policy reduce 
service and regulatory activities to a minimum, 
and eliminate dictatorial administrative policies 
completely, particularly in dealing with local 
educational problems, teachers, teacher educa- 
tion and the colleges. 

Accept the strengthening of local professional 
leadership and local overhead management as 
the primary means by which the public school 
system of the State may be advanced, and dis- 
continue state efforts to work with individual 
teachers or specialists except in supervising 
supervisors and in research projects. [Encourage 
experimentation and adaptation of school pro- 
grams. 

Provide for the joint working out of prob- 
lems through the Ra ethene of councils, com 
mittees and advisory bodies into which teachers, 
schoolmen, other state and local government 
officials and laymen, as well as members of the 
State Department, shall be brought as the sub 
ject matter may warrant. 

Recognize that a major opportunity for the 
State Education Department lies in the develop- 
ment of modern teaching materials. 

Develop the research program of the Depart- 
ment as the major method of appraising the 
results of experimentation, discovering prob- 
lems, working out solutions, maintaining stan 
dards, effecting economies and advancing the 
practices of education generally. Encourage 
research locally and transform the Regents 
examinations, now a device for central admin 
istration and control, into a device for central 
and local research. 

Decentralize specific supervisory and service 
functions which are local in nature by trans- 
ferring them from the State Education apart 
ment to local school authorities just as soon as 
the small-district system is transformed into a 
system of large central and city districts 

Simplify and coordinate all report forms, 
instructions and bulletins sent by the Depart 
ment to local educational authorities and inst:tu- 
trons. 

Stimulate economy in local school adminis 
tration by strengthening the Division of 
Finance, by establishing more effective budget 
and accounting systems, and by research coupled 
with publicity. In cooperation with the State 
Comptroller, work out a plan for the making 
of local school audits, except im the cities, by 
the Division of Finance at cost to the localities 

Recognizing that the State Education Depart 
ment can not supervise the scientific research of 
the State Museum adequately, transfer this to 
Cornell University, and provide, under the lead 
ership of the president of Cornell University, 
for a joint committee on scientific research in the 
State Government which will be representative 
of all) major departments engaged in such 
research. 

Reorganize the Museum as a local institution 
with its own director and local advisory board 
under the Education Department rect a 
modern museum building in Albany. 


and the Department. For the immediate 
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Maintain in the Department under an expert 


on museum service, the function of stimulating 
local museums and trail-side exhibits; of e 
couraging local coordination and use of museums 


in connection with the schools and adult education 
and the use of school busses to visit points of 
natural, scientific, historical and social signifi 
cance; and of issuing adult education guides on 
similar topics and trips. 

Combine the State Library and the Extensio1 
Division; continue the present policy of book 
purchase but expand the amounts available 
Delegate to county and city libraries the exte 
sion library lending service as soon as the local 
libraries can be strengthened to take over this 
function. | xpand the legislative reterenc¢ 
service, 

Provide additional office and library space for 
the State Education Department by erecting an 
additional building. 

Discontinue all standing committees of the 
Board m Regents so that 1 
as a whole and may devote their entire atte 
tron to major matters ol policy 

Consolidate all of the administrative work of 
the State Education Department under the fol 
lowing major divisions: (1) Law, (2) 
Research, (3) Public Instruction, (4) Advanced 
and Professional Education, and (5) Finance 
and Administration. 








The report points out that some of the recom- 


mend d 





reorganization of the Department in 1937. 

\ separate chapter on Rebuilding the 
Kducation Department elaborates upon thes« 
suggested changes. In discussing these th 
report says of Department 


The State Education Departme 


York is today the outstanding state department 
of education im the United States. It has the 
largest budget, the strongest professional staff, 
the broadest scope of powers, and in the Board 
ft Regents, the most distinguished lay board 
of control, to be found in any state Continuity 


ol policy, the absence of partisan and sect 
politics, and freedom from domination by reli 
gious, economic or political creeds also dist 


guish the New York Department in com 








with the education departments of ithe 
states 

Che original and most important function of 
the Regents, the report points out, was to serv 
as the state educational planning authority, and 


it emphasizes the importance of its returning t 
that service The report continues 

The need of the State of New York for a 
broad revision of its educational poli 
pressing. Revision will require the best think 
ing of the whole State, and the best gui 
which can be given by the Board of Reg 
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MAJOR FINDINGS OF THE INQUIR 


1 Taken all in all the children of New York 
State are being given as good, and in many 
cases a better, education than are the youth of 
other comparable American states. This still 
leaves, however, much to be desired. 

There is tremendous variation in the quality 
of education being given by different school 
systems and different communities in this State. 

2 New York State spends more per pupil for 
schools than does any other comparable Ameri- 
can state. Due to the wealth of this State, how- 
ever, the amount spent for education is a 
smaller percentage of the income of the people 
of the State than is the percentage of income 
used for education in any other state. 

Within New York State the costs of educa- 
tion vary greatly from community to commun- 
ity. 

3 The variations in the quality of education 
do not show any close relationship to the varia- 
tions in cost. Though it costs money to give 
a good education, some of the best results are 
being secured with average expenditures, and 
some communities are making very large out- 
lays and securing poor results. 

4 There are three chief causes of poor qual- 
ity combined with high costs. They are (a) 
obsolete small school districts where there are 
not enough children of an age to work together 
effectively or to justify provision for special- 
ized teachers and good educational equipment 
and supervision; (/)) unsatisfactory educational 
personnel; and (c) ignorance of ,costs, and of 


ve costs elsewhere. 





5 New York State, though once a leader in 
advancing the standards of teacher education, 
is now well behind the procession. Our teacher 
education program needs extensive revision. 

6 A fundamental change has taken place in 
New York, and in other industrial states, with 
regard to the work opportunities for youth. 
A majority of young men and women can not 
count on finding work until they are 18 to 20 
years old. For the 80 per cent of youth who 
do not go on to college or professional school, 
this means an enforced period of idleness of 
two to three years. From the standpoint of 
the development of character, of work habits, 
of citizenship, and of individual intellectual 
growth, a plan of up-bringing more destructive 
than this could hardly be arranged. This new 
situation demands immediate attention from the 
community and from the schools. 

7 The basic virtues of human character are 
not changed from generation to generation. 
Honesty, sympathy, courage, love of freedom 
and sacrifice remain honesty, sympathy, courage, 
love of freedom and sacrifice. But their appli- 
cation requires more knowledge, understanding 
and imagination as civilization becomes more 
complicated and the world more interrelated not 
only internationally, but even more in the daily 
processes of work and life. The advancement 
of knowledge, specialization, and the division of 
labor, the expansion of the functions of repre- 
sentative constitutional democracy, the increase 
of propaganda and of international contacts 
call for a thoroughgoing modernization and 
extension of education, especially for the 
ordinary citizen who will live and work in th 
ordinary world. 

8 New York does not need a state university, 
or a state-supported system of junior colleges. 
There are enough institutions at the college and 
university level for the population of this State, 
provided we expand our state scholarship system 
and extend the secondary school program. 

What New York needs is an extension of the 
high school by the addition of approximately 
two years of work which shall be devoted both 
to education for work and to general educa 
tion which will enrich the life of the individual 
and make better citizens. 

Y The virtual end of immigration, the slack- 
ening of the drift of population to the cities and 
the sharp reduction of the birth rate, both urban 


and rural, mean that there will be many fewer 
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children in the schools of New York State in 
the years to come. We have passed the peak; 
by 1945 there will be half as many children in 
the first grade as there were in 1928. The econ- 
omies resulting from this decrease in numbers, 
together with those possible through better busi- 
ness and financial administration, will finance 
the improvements in the school system, includ- 
ing the upward extension of the secondary 
school program, recommended by the Inquiry. 

10 With a population containing a larger and 
larger percentage of middle-aged and aged, and 
with an economic system which provides more 
work-free time, adult education becomes ot 
greater importance. Technological changes also 


call for a continuous program of industrial 
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therefore it seems to the staff of the Inquiry, 
that the Board of Regents should now “ clear 
for action” in the field of general policy and 
planning by devolving upon the Department all 
of its unnecessary administrative activities, by 
discontinuing committees and by 
greatly strengthening the research and appraisal 
functions of the Department 


standing 


Public education in this State has thrived, 
according to the history and traditions cited in 
Education for American Life, through adher- 
ence to two principles, strong guidance from the 
Department and local freedom. The Depart- 
ment may give guidance by issuing orders for 
minimum standards. “ Leadership and persua- 
sion, by contrast,” the report emphasizes, “ are 
useful in reaching up beyond minimum stan- 
dards and developing the excellences of educa- 
tron TI ev serve to release the best efforts and 
creative energies of local school executives and 
teachers, and to tree them to solve their own 


problems by their own wits Leadership, not 


rules and regulations, is the kev to the advances 
if educational standards under the New York 


tf local educational freedom. This 


State system 
is particularly true in the situation we now 


Tact 


Since the source and strength of this type ol 
leadership is knowledge, research is recom 
mended as a major activity of the Department 
and each of its divisions. Much useful research 
can be done locally as well as centrally and 
will serve as a means of stimulation to local 
schools. Here is decentralization working with 


} 


central guidance, the formula which New York 


has found acceptable 
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adaptation of mature workers, a process which 
can be aided by proper education during youth, 
and by appropriate retraining at later periods 

11 The general home rule system of educa- 
tion which New York State has always had is 
satisfactory and should be modernized and con 
tinued. New York should rely on strong local 
systems of education working under the stimu 
lation of a state education department organized 
to exercise leadership by means of research, and 
not by “rules and regulations” or standardized 


The next step 1! 


Regents examinations. 


strengthening the local sch district system is 





the extension to the whole State of the central 


school idea, which has already been adk pted 


over 250 centers with marked success 


AL REPORT 
rt P é 63) 

“The basic policy of the State Department 
must be changed,” the report says, “ by limiting 
or abandoning the effort to supervise teachers 
in subject matter fields, and to give 
such as lending books and lantern slides. In 
place of these the supervisory efforts of the 


Department should be devoted primari 


“<4 


dealing with local school leaders on broad prob- 


lems of administration and research, to apprais- 
ing the whole school system, and to solving par 


ticular problems through research and coopera- 
tive discussion.” 

The Inquiry calls for complete revision and 
recodification of the Education Law, and re« 
ommends that the Department make forma 
request to the Law Revision Commission t 
undertake this task 

Improving District Organization 
\nother chapter of Education for America 
Life is devoted t \ Home Rule Meth d ot 
Improving School District Organization, In 


this it is reported that the most impertant factor 


standing in the way of equalization of oppor 
tunity is the antiquated schox 
ition According to the | ql 
~ 1 District Act furnishes 
work for building a 1 ed 
In the past decade some 250 


I 
have been established ar 
mends as a basic step in the 


program, that all of the State, out 





be redistricted under this act 
needs and desires of communities 


After tracing the history of the haphazard 


growth of rural school organization since the 
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Common School Law of 1812, this section of 
Education for American Life outlines a self- 
determination method by which the people of 
any locality can elect to combine with their 
neighbors for better schools, if they and their 
neighbors wish. 

Although the Inquiry report emphasizes that 
redistricting is a first step in the modernization 
of the school system of New York State, it 
calls for a program of public discussion and 
consideration throughout the next two vears as 


a prelude to action. The plan for this pro- 


vides for intensive local study under eight 


regional district committees, one in each of th 


noncity judicial districts of the State, with 


representatives from each county. These 
regional committees are to report to a state 
districting © commissiot of five members 


intment by the 


arged by 


unpaid, on a two-year app 


Governor, wl him with see- 











ing that the new designs submitted by 
the regional committees fit together properly 
a comprehe sive state syst and eet educa 
tional and fisca ret rements ihe regu il 
mmittees W ill cases, originate the i 
tial plans tor n ev ¢ ral districts The 
will hold hearings locally, so that individuals 
and communities may be fully heard. The 
plans vy show the general program of edu 
cat for tl irea, t ( ol s, the 
existing and estimated s« 1 population, the 
length of transportation routes, and the imme- 
diate building requirements, if any. The state 
districting commission will confer with the 
regional ¢ mittee | outline cert desira- 
ble standards a t size ¢ s l ts and 
transportat limits ( sist tl 
their iT Where necessar s will be 
ulified | the stat SS A reg ] 
ttee + () the c i the f ’ 
‘ | ( tr T { ries \ 1] rhe Trxe 
} + t ( er mduca 
& der + re \\ Y ere T 
i¢ | ¢ } le t¢ +} 
Board of Regent 
rhe orn it Anew 
r d ri ( trict meet 
ane e ele r ( t der 
the « t t rur 
act l t t perat i] 
S the y ¢ tagether the centr; 
zed district é ter the original d 
trict vote t TI 1 further 
ruarantee, the Inquiry mal r, that 
( ] ! ) ‘ the program re 


ommended, until those who live around that 
school vote to close it and to send their children 
to the central school. 

The need for statewide centralization is based 
by the Inquiry on many points, chief of which 
are: (1) that New York State has more than 
7000 school districts, a great many of them 
with the same boundaries as in 1812 regardless 
of changed conditions; (2) that there are 2075 


lementary districts with fewer than ten chil- 


dren, 2804 districts with from ten to 20 chil- 
dren, and 290 high schools with fewer than 100 
pupils; (3) that 31 districts have no schools, 
contracts or children, although four of thes« 
latter were found to employ teachers; (4) that 
district 


extravagant for the taxpayer; and (5) that a 


the small system is wasteful and 


useful and up-to-date education can not be had 


n the small district, regardless of the outlay 

\dvantages of centralization on a statewide 
basis are claimed to be many and far-reaching 
Tests and observations made by the Inquiry 
i the larger and newer centralized schools 
revealed that they are better equipped, have 
more classes, cover more subjects with better 
prepared and supervised teachers, have more 
woks in their libraries, give more attention to 
and to other special needs of growing 
wys and girls, and that they have more stu 
dent activities and above all, give a better edu- 
cation. 

Teachers as well as pupils would be bene 
fited by the larger school, it is claimed, on the 
basis that teachers would receive better salaries 
iave proper facilities, laboratories and libraries 
receive good supervision and could for this 
tenure throughout the State 


reason have 


fenure is said not to have been extended to 
he small district school teacher because pro 


fessional supervision and guidance could not be 


rovided here Benefit to the taxpayers locally 

nd of the whole state is regarded as obvious 

ts al nc} lic: >< 

t costs about twice as much to educate -: 

hildren in two schools as it does to educate all 
them in one school,” the report reads 


\nnual per pupil costs for current expenses 
allest schools with pupils, ran as high 
and $1187 —enough to send a_ boy 
ibroad to a university. The general average 
ost for schools with four pupils or less was 
id 


the hi 


as $153: 


$397 per pupil while the comparable cost in gé 
central rural schools was only $139, which in 
cluded the payment for transportation 

Beyond all this there is the future cost to 
nsider Now that all the children are going 
to elementary school and on to high school, the 
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school must provide not oniy ior the larger 
number of youth but also for the strikingly in 
creased types of youth in school, and their dit 
fering capacities and needs. The costs of the 
inevitably varied program of the future will b 
impossible to finance unless through reorganiza 
tion we can first set up districts of economical 


size, 
Costs and Economies 

The first five chapters of Education for 
\merican Life, report what the Inquiry stati 
says may be done specifically about education 
in this State. In the sixth and concluding cl 
ter, the costs and economies under the new 
educational program are analyzed and then cot 
pared with the present costs of the schools. 

“More money has been spent for the public 
schools since 1917,” this section of the report 
states, “than was spent during the entire 
history of public education in New York, from 
1638, beginning with the first school, to 1917.” 
Larger enrolments, richer educational programs 
and higher costs of living as they affected 
teachers’ salaries were the primary reasons for 
this enormous increase, the Inquiry researchers 
found. Along with greater numbers of children 
sent to school went a tendency to decrease the 
size of urban classes, and in rural areas the 
7000 districts 7 
teachers having only one t 
Here the cost of giving a child 


furnished 4800 instances 
20) pupils in the 
entire school, 
none of the so-called modern advantages was 
in some cases found to equal the cost of a 
year of foreign study. 

The great rise in enrolments has come 
high schools where teachers receive higher 
salaries than in grade schools, and where more 
men teachers, who are often paid more than 
women, are employed. The enrichment of the 
program in the variety of courses offered is 
reflected in the bonded indebtedness of school 
districts for new elaborately equipped school 
plants and in the rise of cost of plant operation. 

The birth rate has been an important factor 
in this rising tide of costs. It is now declining 
instead of increasing, and for the future instead 
of employing more teachers and building new 
school buildings for an overwhelming influx of 
children and young people, New York State 
may regard its school population as_ virtually 
stable. In costs and in character of education 
to be offered this reversal of trend of popu- 
lation will, according to the Inquiry, greatly 
affect the future of New York schools. Econ 


mies in instruction costs of the present curricu 
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lum and in state aid can be effected promptly, 
but under the new educational program there 
ncrease in curriculum 


individual treatment 


will be a continuing 
costs because of increasing 
i pupils. This will, or can, be offset by 
economies in other quarters 

Intensive study was made of the unit costs 
»f the various subjects offered in all levels, and 
i the costs of administration. These analyses 
were then developed into a uniform cost 
accounting system which would enable the 
heads of schools to know exactly how much 
was spent for everything which must be paid 
for to keep a school system running. This is 
reported to have been tried out successfully im 
ive typical school systems in the State. 

The determination of quality in relation to 
cost was found to be a much more difficult 


matter. In 43 representative communities data 


were derived from an exhaustive examination 
of unit costs, comprehensive testing to evaluate 
the outcome of the school program, and ratings 
of the quality of the schools made by specialists 
who visited them. From these painstaking 
efforts it was found that high quality is im- 
possible without relatively high cost, but that 
large expenditures are not always accompanied 
by high quality 

The important conclusions are thus summar- 
1 ed: 

The quality of education is not directly con- 
trolled by the cost, except possibly at the 


bottom end of the cost scale. The highest 
quality of education can be attained without 
extravagant expenditures. High expenditures 


do not automatically produce high-grade edu- 
ation. Education can not be “ equalized” by 
equalizing the cost or the local tax burden, 
Though tremendously expensive, the smaliest 
schools do not achieve adequate results. No 
amount of state money poured into districts 
which are too small to operate effectively will 
make it possible for them to give a thoroughly 
satisfactory education 

Then the Inquiry staff comments 

How could the cost of education determine 
ts quality when it is common observation that 
good education comes from the combination ot 
such factors as well-qualified and enthusiastic 
teachers, working under inspiring leaders, with 
a good organizatio a good program, good 
equipment and good community backing: 

For the State of New York, therefore, it is 
the conclusion of the Inquiry that the major 
directed primarily 
but rather toward 

programs and 


attention should not — be 
toward the price of education, 
teaching, school leadership, 
organization, in other words, toward these el 


nents which give the schools their quality and 
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character. Only to the extent that higher cost 
is translated into better personnel, programs 
and work, does the taxpayer get his money's 





it Many a 
lo] 


lollar can, by 
greatly 


worth in educational achieveme 
without spending another ¢ 


devoting its to the factors, 


school 





attention S¢ 

improve the quality of its educational results. 

In New York the State pays one third of the 
local education bill Phe Inquir recommends 
the continuance of state aid at about its present 
level, but warns of the dangers of spending 
other people's money \s a check extrava- 
gance it is recommended that whe state aid i 


a particular school rises to half the cost 





$1600 a pupil, the State Education Department 
require submission of this local budget for 
approval. 

General economies ca he ack I s stated 
by organization of larger classes so that the 
average dailv attendance to a teacher is 25 t 


30, which would save from $6,500,000. to 
$25,000,000 ; cooperative purchasing of supplies, 
which would save 10 per cent, or about 
$1,700,000; an economy review of the unit costs 


»f subjects, classes and buildings; reduction ot 


fire insurance costs by setting up a mutual fund, 
which would save about $300,000; more rapid 
debt reduction which would save $5,000,000; 
long-term and expert planning in the cor 

struction of buildings; and chang« the law 
requiring forced ventilation, which would save 
$150,000 Reduction o terest rates on school 
borrowings by using state credit instead ot 
local credit would save $8,000,000 annually 


reductio1 elementary school costs because of 


the reduction in school enrolments at this level 
would save about $16,500,000. Without includ- 
ng capital utlavs, the eco mies which ca 
thus be made amount to between $38,150,000 
and $56,050,000 in annual expense 

Here. then, the Inquiry Says is a chance for 


w educational program above 
they cal 


the 


realized be within 


mies 





are 


as 


the next four years, it is said, youth ot 





New York can be better launched on their way 
without any extra dollars fr the taxpayer's 
por ket. 
\ tabulat the estimated new sts is as 
1] Ws 
W 
1 For kindergartens schools 
not now maintaining them $5 500 000 
2 For strengthening elementary 
progra for handicapped 
childre 500 000 
\277m-D22 - 
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carrying through modern 
ization ot districts 

(temporary : LU 
rural 
connection 
including 
salaries 


school 
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4 For 


Improvement ot 
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school 


service 1 


with centralization 


increase of teachers’ OUU UO 


vocational 
part ot 
comprehensive — high 
program ‘ — 1 LU { 
l school 
who now leave 

s. . . ’ 


2 kor edu 


every 


offering 
cation as i 
school 

WO 
or Keeping in une 
ployed pupils 
hefore age ee WK 
out-ot-school 
projects carried on by pupils 

ave not obtained full 

e employment .......... 5 
advising with pupils who 
ave left hool until 
ive made a vocational 
justment or until they 


for supervisig 


who } 


x4 they 
ad 
are 19 
t technical 
professional edu 
above the 


the provision « 
l 


cation in grades 
i wy 
additions to staffs, in 
creases in salaries and im 
provement of facilities at 


eachers colleges UUU 


— Mi) 
11 For 20 Regents’ fellowships for 

teachers Te ee U 
> For increase in pension funds 
permit earlier retirement 


of teachers 1 700 OO 





For increasing the number ot 
state he 
$100 to $ 

14 For 100 graduate 

at $400 each 


inators of adult edu 


larships to 6000 at 


S¢ 


Cn 


300 each wi 
fellowships 

nh 
cation P ONO) { 
or expanding adult vocational 
education 


r state ud regional 


ibraries vn) 
services 


Edu 


IS For improvement in 
and facilities 
cation Department 


of State 
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iat 
[f to this sum is added the special capital 
costs required in connection with the program, 
would still fall below the possible economies 
sted. Thus, though the new costs of the new 
program are substantial, they do not reach 
beyond the total outlay for education to whicl 


ication for .\merican Life concludes: 


the State of New York is now committed, pro- 
vided the schools of New York will actually 
ichieve the economies which are within their 
vTas! 
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